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Manufacturing Automobiles 


Was Once a Sideline 


By 0. K. BURRELL 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Today the automobile companies make railroad loco- 
motives, electric refrigerators, aeroplane propellers, wash- 
ing machines, and home furnaces as well as a wide variety 
of other products. No one regards this as in any way pe- 
culiar. Probably few people remember that it was once the 
other way around: manufacturers of bicycles, wringers. 
wagons and buggies, sewing machines, farm implements, 
and railroad locomotives set up “automobile departments” 
and manufactured automobiles as a sideline business. 

In some cases the sideline soon 
became the main product rather 
than an incidental part of the busi- 
ness. The Winton (1898), the 
Pierce-Arrow (1901). and the Jef- 
fery which became the Nash (1903) 
developed out of bicycle manufac- 
turing enterprises; the bicycle lines 
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Employers Groups Factor in 


Japanese Labor Relations” 


By PAUL L. KLEINSORGE 


Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 


In this article the term “employers’ association” refers 
to employers’ organizations which are primarily engaged 
in labor relations. There are many employers’ associations 
in Japan, and no attempt was made to investigate all of 
them. But important representatives of several types were 
studied over a wide area to obtain a broad picture of these 
organizations. Answers to questions concerning the activi- 
ties of employers’ associations were much the same, 
whether they were given by the Japan Federation of Em- 
ployers’ Associations (national), 
by the Kansai Employers’ Associa- 
tion (regional), by the Fukuoka 
Employers’ Association (prefec- 
tural), or by the Kyushu Coal Min- 
ing Federation (industrial). Since 
the patterns of operation are simi- 
lar, the associations will be dis- 


were dropped as the automobiles 
became popular. The Peerless car 
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noted in particular instances. 
Employers’ associations are rela- 

tively new in Japan. As they exist 


Co. began as a buggy manufactur- 
ing enterprise, but buggy making 
was soon forgotten after the com- 
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today, they are a post-World War 
II development. During the Meiji 
era (1868-1911), when Japan aban- 





pany was rescued from financial 
difficulties by an early “supersales- 
man” by the name of John Willys. Measured by present 
standards, the rescue required no vast amount of money: 
Mr. Willys supplied $500 to meet a payroll. 

Sewing machines and steam automobiles might not ap- 
pear to be very closely related: nevertheless it was the 
White Sewing Machine Co. of Cleveland. Ohio that de- 
veloped the well-known White Steamer. In 1907 the White 
family decided that autoniobiles and sewing machines 
really didn’t fit together very well and so the White Co. was 
organized to take over the “automobile department” of 
the sewing machine company. The White family, however, 
continued to be associated with both automobiles and sew- 
ing machines through the two separate enterprises. Even- 
tually the White Co. became the White Motor Co. and 
abandoned the production of passenger cars in order to 
concentrate on trucks and commercial vehicles. 


The leading maker of railroad steam locomotives. the 
American Locomotive Co.. manufactured and sold the Alco 
car, but it was gasoline and not steam powered. The car 
was massive as well as expensive (87.250) and boasted a 
“Pullman” ventilator in the top which gave it some faint 
resemblance to a railroad passenger coach. The car had 
“illuminated steps” and the upholstery was said to be ten 
inches deep. 


(Continued on page 4) 


doned her policy of isolation to 
establish normal relations with 
other nations, the only organizations assuming the general 
characteristics of management associations were the Cham: 
ber of Commerce and the Japan Spinning Federation, and 
these were not chiefly concerned with labor relations. The 
Taisho era (1912-1925) saw the development of manage- 
ment organizations within certain industries for the pur- 
pose of meeting labor difficulties. Later when the threat of 
a national labor movement became apparent, cooperation 
among these organizations was considered necessary, and 
the National Confederation of Industrial Associations of 
Japan was formed. The confederation dealt exclusively with 
labor problems. and endeavored to cooperate interna- 
tionally by sending representatives to the International 
Labor Organization. It disappeared during the World 
War II period.’ 

Actually, in the days before the war. the employers had 
little to fear from the Japanese labor movement. The move- 
ment arose in the 1690s, soon alter the introduction of 
modern industrialism. but its growth was slow. 
surviving from feudal times were a difficult 
—e ontinued on pag e 2) 
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overcome. Japanese workers were accustomed to regarding 
their employers as their leaders, who had their best inter- 
ests at heart and whose decisions should be accepted with- 
out question. The union organizer was greeted with sus- 
picion, for he preached rebellion against recognized au- 
thority and established practice. Even those workers who 
formed unions found that they could gain little through 
their organizations. Japan always has had an oversupply of 
labor in relation to the demand, and industrial enterprises 
found it easy to draw upon the farm population for workers 
if the immediate supply proved to be short or unwilling to 
work under existing conditions. Japanese unions suffered 
greatly from lack of bargaining power and from the poor 
economic position of labor.? 

In addition, the labor movement's political situation 
was precarious. The government was antagonistic to 
unions, and laws were passed to suppress them. Prior to 
World War II, it was the government and not the employers 
that fought most of the battle against the labor movement. 
In 1900, union organizing was made a prison offense. In 
1925, the police were given the power to limit labor ac- 
tivities. and they made frequent use of this authority. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1938, the military arrested many union 
leaders as radicals or Communists, although it was doubt- 
ful in most cases that the charges could be proved. In 
1937, to prevent any interference with the prosecution of 
the war with China, the development of the labor movement 
was stopped altogether. At first only the “left wing” unions 
were abolished. But in 1940 all labor unions were required 
to disband, and in their place an organization called the 
Industrial Patriotic Association was formed, which became 
a national labor front similar to that in Germany during 
the Nazi regime. All Japanese political parties also went 
out of existence and were combined into the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association. The Industrial Patriotic Associa- 
tion became the industrial department of this organiza- 
tion.” In May 1942 the government dissolved the Con- 
federation of Industrial Associations, the organization 
which the employers had created to handle labor problems. 
There was no longer any need for its existence. 

After the end of World War II, the labor movement 
developed very rapidly in Japan. Japan was occupied by 
the Allied Powers. whose policy toward labor was to make 
it free and democratic in the hope that it would become 








Oy Misiom | S. Farley, 
pp. 5-6. 
3 Miriam S. Farley, /bid., pp. 6-7. 
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Aspects of Japan’ s Labor Problems (1950), 


an effective bulwark against Communism and Fascism. To 
implement this policy, legal and institutional obstacles to 
democratic activity were removed. The police were no 
longer permitted to interfere with labor affairs. An attempt 
was made to provide Japan with a system of industrial 
relations similar to that in effect in the United States. Laws 
were passed guaranteeing the right of union organization, 
forbidding employers to discharge employees for union 
activily, advocating the signing of collective bargaining 
agreements, and providing machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes.* 

These and other factors greatly encouraged the develop- 
ment of labor organizations. Union membership jumped 
suddenly from zero in 1945 to 5 million by the end of 1946 
and to nearly 7 million in 1949.5 Then with a reversal of 
the Allied Powers’ labor policy and the struggle to prevent 
Communist domination of the labor movement, the mem- 
bershop figure dropped to about 6 million. A period of 
adjustment ensued. The Japar: se labor movement, which 
which was so strongly influenced by American ideas, ap- 
pears now to be following a path more closely aligned to 
the particular circumstances of the Japanese industrial 
world and the Japanese approach to industrial relations 
problems. 


Faced with the formidable opposition of the new labor 
movement, Japanese employers realized that they needed to 
combine and organize their strength. Beginning in 1946, 
numerous regional and industrial associations were formed 
to meet the labor offensives. To gain close cooperation 
among these associations, the Confederation of Employers’ 
Associations was created in 1947. In the following year, 
the confederation was reorganized to strengthen its position 
at the national level, and the name was changed to the Japan 
Federation of Employers’ Associations. Its activities are 
exclusively in the field of labor, and it is independent of 
other management organizations. Originally its member- 
ship included some six regional and twenty industrial or- 
ganizations. Now the Japan Federation of Employers’ As- 
sociations comprises eight regional, forty-three prefectural, 
and forty-one industrial associations.® Geographically the 
regional associations cover practically the entire country 
from Hokkaido in the north to Kyushu in the south. The 
most active regional offices, however, are those in the 
great industrial areas such as surround Tokyo, Osaka- 
Kobe, and Hakata-Fukuoka. The industrial associations 
represent all of the important industries in Japan—mines, 
iron and steel, textiles, chemicals, communications, elec- 
tric power, transportation, retail stores, banks, insurance 
companies, and many others. The coverage is so broad 
that the Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations is 
recognized as the sole electing body of employers’ repre- 
sentatives to the International Labor Organization. 

Japanese employers’ associations take into membership 
any qualified company or group, whether it is large or 
small.7 Ordinarily a large company is more interested j in 
joining an association than is a small company, but the 





4 /bid., pp. 26-40. 

* Solomon 6b. Levine, “The Prospects of Japanese Labor,” Far 
Eastern Survey, vol. XXIIL (May 1954), p. 65. 

6 Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations, Outline of the 
Development of Employers’ Associations in Japan. (1955), pp. 17-18. 

7 Most of the information in this section was obtained through 
interviews with officers in charge of the associations. 
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associations do not discriminate as to size in accepting 
membership. Membership is voluntary. A company may 
withdraw its membership without penalty whenever it 
wishes. As far as their rights are concerned. all members 
are treated equally. regardless of their size. but generally 
the large companies have more influence on the operations 
of the associations. More large companies join associations 
and employ a larger total number of employees than the 
combined small company members. Also, the large com- 
panies contribute more financially to the associations. 
The associations are supported by dues, and the size of 
the payments varies with the size of the companies. For 
instance, the Kansai Employers’ Association charges one 
unit of ducs, or 10,000 yen per annum (about $28), to 
members employing less than 300 workers. two units for 
300 to 500 workers. three units for 500 to 1.000 workers. 
and five units for over 1.000 workers. Any member with a 
capitalization of 100 million yen (about $278.000) must 
pay at least three units, regardless of the number of work- 
ers employed. Usually the directors of the associations are 
selected from companies paying three or more units of dues. 

The objectives of the associations as usually stated are 
to protect management's position and to promote better 
industrial relations for the ultimate benefit of the entire 
economy. The Japan Federation of Employers’ Associa- 
tions lists the activities through which these goals are to be 
obtained: (1) Encouraging mutual cooperation and co- 
ordination among employers’ associations. (2) Fostering 
the formation of employers’ associations and strengthen- 
ing the operation of their business. (3) Carrying on re- 
search and study of labor problems. (4) Maintaining liai- 
son with various organs which handle labor affairs. (5) 
Preparing and submitting memorials to the governemnt 
on labor matters and expressing the employers’ views 
thereon. (6) Handling all other matters necessary for the 
achievement of the objectives. These objectives and activi- 
ties are very broad in scope, and the J.F.E.A. has divided 
them into forty-two more definite work items. None of the 
associations, not even the J.F.E.A.. is seriously engaged in 
all forty-two of the items, and most are actively interested 
in only a few. But, as time passes, the associations may be 
expected to expand their interests. 

The larger associations are engaged in education and 
research, and some are developing comprehensive pro- 
grams. The programs of the national and regional asso- 
ciations cover a wide variety of topics, including manage- 
ment training, training within industry, labor legislation, 
labor agreements, work regulations, and social insurance. 
The industrial associations collect labor information per- 
taining to their respective industries and are particularly 
interested in wage rates. 

All associations are wrestling with the problems of wage 
structure and technological unemployment. Wage struc- 
tures are extremely complicated in Japan. with numerous 
allowances of various types superimposed upon the basic 
wage, Which frequently is less than 50 per cent of the take- 
home pay.* Unemployment has been a chronic problem 
in Japan for many years. Now it is intensified by the neces- 
sity to mechanize and modernize many of Japan’s indus- 
tries if Japan is to compete successfully in world markets. 


8 Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations, Ana/ysis of Per- 
sonnel Practices in the Principal Industries in Japan, (Apr. 1953), 
pp. 9-10. 
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VI. les 


ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


e Professor S. T. Ford has returned to the School of Busi- 
ness Administration after a years leave of absence during 
which he was working toward his doctorate at Stanford 
University. 


e Professor Charles F. Ziebarth is president this year of 
the Northwest Universities Business Administration Con- 
ference. The 1956 annual meeting was held November 
3 and 4 on the University of Oregon campus. 


e Professor John W. Soha spent the summer in the ex- 
ecutive offices of Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
reviewing the controllers’ reports to top management. 


@ Professor Mark R. Greene attended the ninth annuai 
symposium of the Chicago Board of Trade September 
7-9. The symposium was devoted to the topics of grain 
marketing. 


@ Professor Wesley C. Ballaine was awarded a faculty 
fellowship by the Joint Committee on Education repre- 
senting the American security business. He spent a 
month in the financial district in New York immediately 
prior to the opening of the fall term. 


e Professor C. E. Johnson addressed the National Asso- 
ciation of Certified Public Accounting Examiners meeting 
in Seattle during September on the topic, “Problems in 
Determining Approved Educational Background for Ad- 
mission to the Certified Public Accounting Examination.” 


e Professor A. L. Lomax attended the Pacific Northwest 
regional meetings of the Propeller Ciub of the United 
States and the Pacific Coast Propeller Club, held in 
Seattle September 9-12. 


e Professor A. B. Stillman retired at the end of the 
1955-56 academic year. 


e Professor W. J. Robert is on sabbatical leave for the 
current academic year. He is doina graduate work at the 
New York University Schoo! of Law. 











Some progress has been made in the rationalization of the 
wage structure. In many cases the allowances have been 
eliminated or consolidated into the basic wage rate. But 
unemployment remains one of Japan’s greatest domestic 
problems. 

In most instances the associations do not bargain or 
negotiate directly with the unions. Ordinarily the com- 
panies bargain individually. Occasionally the officers of an 
industrial ass »ciation will represent the companies in re- 
eotiations, particularly if the officers have become experts 
in matters pertaining to industrial relations, but this is not 
the usual practice. The influence of the associations is more 
likely to be indirect. They will advise the companies as to 
eeneral policies. and provide the companies with statisti- 
cal and other factual data. The actual presentation of the 
companies’ arguments and views nearly always is left to 
each company s own people. Multi-employer bargaining is 
the exception in Japan. 

Bargaining policy and strategy are determined by the 
associations’ directors, who are elected by the members. 
The associations have no definite powers which enable 
them to force members to abide by the directors’ policy 
and strategy decisions. They may exact pledges from 
member companies that they will not deviate from the 
position established by the majority; but the pressures 
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used to maintain the united front are not clearly stated or 
obvious, and probably vary in type and strength depend- 
ing upon the particular situation. 

Most associations advocate the signing of a written con- 
tract by the companies and the unions. and the Japan Fed- 
eration of Employers’ Associations has developed a model 
agreement which it recommends to its members. How- 
ever, acceptance of the written contract idea appears to 
be half-hearted. The Kansai Employers’ Association which 
covers one of Japan’s greatest industrial areas (Osaka- 
Kobe) frankly disapproves of the written contract. Others 
feel that a written contract is too static, and is a hindrance 
rather than a help under the rapidly changing conditions 
of modern business. They complain too that written con- 
tracts tend to become too long, detailed. and cumbersome, 
and that verbal understandings are more practical. If 
there must be written contracts. they maintain that they 
should be general and not specific. The Kyushu Coal Min- 
ing Federation feels that a written contract is probably 
necessary, but only to help the companies maintain good 
relations with their employees and the public. The em- 
ployees do not always trust their leaders, and feel that 
they need a written contract. The public has been taught 
that the signing of a collective bargaining agreement is the 
fair and proper procedure. 

The model contract advocated by the Japan Federation 
of Employers’ Associations contains a clause outlining a 
formal grievance procedure in three steps. The formal 
procedure is not widely used, however, and some associa- 
tions feel that informal methods of settlement are better. 
Most associations appear to be willing to use the concilia- 
tion and mediation facilities offered by the prefectural 
and central labor committees established under the postwar 
labor laws, but the provisions for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes in public service industries are 
not popular. Voluntary private arbitration as a method to 
settle labor disputes is virtually unknown, and most of the 
associations seem to distrust the idea. As in many other 
parts of the world, Japanese employers generally would 
rather solve their own labor problems without govern- 
mental or contract restrictions, and in their own way. 

Japanese employers’ associations are growing in in- 
fluence. With the establishment of a permanent labor 
movement, employers’ associations were a logical step, and 
undoubtedly they will expand and intensify their activities. 
To an extent they are still exploring their spheres of ac- 
tion. As in the case of the labor movement, their develop- 
ment has been influenced by Western ideas. But the Japan- 
ese economy has its own personality, which is reflected in 
such institutions as the labor unions and the employers’ 
associations. Just as the labor movement is shedding some 
of its Western appearance and adapting itself to Japanese 


conditions, so too are the employers’ associations begin- 
ning to diverge from the Western model. In general the 
functions performed may remain the same, but the meth- 
ods of operation are taking on a character which identifies 
them as Japanese. 





In 1900 only 237,000 persons, or 4 per cent of the popu- 
lation 18 to 21 years of age, were enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning, while by 1950 the number of students 
totaled 2.7 million, or about 30 per cent of the college-age 
group. 
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Manufacturing Automobiles 


Was Once a Sideline 


(Continued from page 1) 


At least three farm implement manufacturers had a 
fling at the automobile business. The Moline Plow Co. 
manufactured the Stephens car. The J. I. Case Co. of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin made the Case car. The International Har- 
vester Co. manufactured in its plant in Akron, Ohio, a so- 
called “auto-buggy” with high wheels and an air-cooled 
motor. This vehicle was apparently designed for the farm 
market and was made to appear as nearly like a horse 
drawn buggy as possible. In none of these cases did the 
implement manufacturers succeed in the passenger-car 
business, although International Harvester has long been 
an important factor in the truck business. 

In the case of Studebaker, the shift from farm wagons. 
carriages, and buggies to automobiles was accomplished 
by a merger rather than by the slower process of develop- 
ing a sideline into a main product. The Studebaker Broth- 
ers Manufacturing Co. had been making carriages and 
wagons since 1868: indeed the Studebaker wagon became 
something of a standard against which other farm wagons 
were measured. In 1905 it began to produce a small line of 
high-priced electric and gasoline vehicles. This venture 
was not a success, and in 1909 sales rights to the E.M.F. 
car were acquired; two years later the Everitt-Metzger- 
Flanders Co., maker of the E.M.F., was merged with Stude- 
baker and the production of automobiles and trucks be- 
came the principal business of the company. 

Most people remember that shortly after World War II 
Sears Roebuck undertook the sale of a small car manufac- 
tured by Kaiser-Frazer. The undertaking was not success- 
ful and was soon dropped. But it was widely regarded as 
something distinctly new. The mail order distribution of 
automobiles may have seemed to be an innovation, but 
actually it was a revival of a very old idea. Early in the 
century Sears Roebuck had both feet in the automobile 
business. The Sears car was built for the mail concern from 
1905 to 1910 by the Lincoln Motor Car Works in Chicago. 
In keeping with the tradition of the mail order house, the 
product was aimed at the mass market. The price of the 
car ranged from $325 to $475, and the advertising empha- 
sized economy in upkeep and low original cost: perhaps 
the unique feature of the Sears car was that it was actually 
sold on a ten-day trial basis. 


How did it happen that in so many cases cars were 
manufactured as a sideline by concerns in other lines of 
business? In the first place in the early years of the in- 
dustry very little specialized capital was required in auto- 
mobile making. In the pre-assembly line days a car could 
be built in a good machine shop, especially if enough of 
the parts could be purchased from others. Many of the 
early car makers did litthe more than assemble parts pur- 
chased elsewhere; indeed the advertising of many of 
these early cars boasted of the excellence of these pur- 
chased parts. Prominently mentioned were such essential 
parts as Bosch magnetos, Atwater Kent ignition systems, 
Driggs-Seabury frames, and Warner Gear Co, transmis- 
sions. 

Moreover, the potential profits to the successful firms 
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were enormous. Here was a new product for which there 
was a tremendous demand. The operating results of the 
Ford Motor Co. were not typical of the industry, but the 
success of this company must have attracted others into 
the industry. During the first ten years of the life of the 
Ford Motor Co. its net worth increased. solely from re- 
investment of earnings, from a nominal $100.000 to nearly 
$17 million. In addition over $13 million in dividends 
were paid. All this before 1913! The Dodge brothers were 
proprietors of a machine shop in Detroit and for a number 
of years built the engines and some other parts for Ford. 
But in 1914 the brothers ceased to make parts for Ford 
and organized a separate enterprise for the production 
of the Dodge car. The investment of the Dodge brothers 
was $5 million and this capital was increased only by re- 
invested profits. The enterprise was sold in 1925, only 
eleven years from its founding, for nearly $170 million. 
Small wonder that manufacturers in other lines were at- 
tracted to the new automobile business. 

The farm implement makers as well as the carriage and 
wagon makers perhaps felt that they might have a potential 
advantage in the sale of automobiles through their estab- 
lished dealers. Perhaps the automobile might be just a 
welcome and profitable addition to the regular line of mer- 
chandise. While this may have appeared to be good rea- 
soning, it certainly grossly underestimated the dynamic 
nature of the new industry. The automobile as it turned 
out was not just another line of merchandise for buggy 
dealers to sell. 

Indeed it was not easy to estimate correctly the new 
automobile industry in the first and second decades of the 
century. Certainly it was an industrial revolution and it 
may still be too early to comprehend all of its implications. 
The America of 1905 or even 1910 was still essentially a 
mud-road, horse-and-buggy country; but it was not des- 
tined to remain so for long. In just a few years the new 
industry was to expand enormously the productive power 
of the nation and provide new pleasures for the millions. 





MISTAKES MADE BY AREA 
DEVELOPMENT GROUPS 


What mistakes do development groups make in their 
efforts to induce industry to locate in their towns and 
states? 

Some indication can be found in the replies of 220 area 
development groups in a survey recently completed by The 
New York Journal of Commerce. According to findings 
summarized in the article, “Analyzing Area’s Qualifica- 
tions for Specific Industries Is Vital,” three-fourths of the 
areas replying ranked failure to analyze their own quali- 
fications as the most serious mistake made by the regional 
development groups. Two other mistakes in efforts to at- 
tract industry—overemphasis on low taxes and under- 
emphasis on local employee-employer relations—were also 
recognized as important. 

The development groups listed a number of other im- 
portant mistakes which they felt were made by some areas 
in their campaigns to attract new industry. These included: 

Failure to coordinate the efforts of all organized develop- 
ment groups within the state or community. 

Contributing to loss of industrial property by failure to 
provide proper check valves in zoning laws. Residential 
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builders, looking for cheaply developable subdivision land, 
often build on property which is zoned for industry. Then 
the purchasers band together and petition for a reversal of 
zoning to residential. 

Encouragement of unstable, “fly-by-night” types of in- 
dustries by offering to purchase stocks or to supply build- 
ings without cost to the industry itself. 

Failure to follow all leads. Too many communities do 
not go much beyond the stage of indicating that they are 
interested in additional industries. 

Failure to investigate thoroughly and determine the 
impact of a specific plant’s locating in a community. 

Failure to realize and understand thoroughly the union 
position of a new industry. 

Failure to develop organized and functioning groups 
with experience and ability to handle industrial prospects 
once they are introduced locally—U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Area Development Bulletin, April-May 1956. 





AVAILABLE WOOD WASTES 
IN WESTERN OREGON 


Because of the great interest in the further utilization 
of wood wastes and the tremendous amount of material 
available, the Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station and the Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 
has conducted a joint survey to determine volumes of wood 
residues available in western Oregon. 

Since most hardboard plants and one kraft mill are 
presently supported by mill residues, particular attention 
was paid to available volumes of coarse wood residues. 
About 336.000 tons of sulfite pulp species (chippable 
material) were found to be waiting for utilization, while 
1.866.000 tons are available for kraft-mill use at the present 
cutting rate of 7 billion board feet of lumber per year. 
Three thousand additional tons of pulp daily could be 
produced if the residues from all species in western Oregon 
were entirely used. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most reccut 
reading covers the month of August 1956. (No adjustment for seas- 
onal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 

1955 1956 1955 1956 
Jan. 84.9 84.1 (——E 105.1 
Feb. ‘ . 85.0 84.2 Aug. 14.0 
Mar. . . 84.4 84.1 as = * 
Apr. a. 85.3 93.4 Oct. ...... 99.6 
May 92.7 96.6 ee 
June 102.1 107.1 a 


~ Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Sep- 
tember 1956 there were 971 real-e-tate sales amounting to $10,018,795 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 705 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $7,135,383; 213 were vacant properties, $1,005,- 
412; and 53 were business properties, $1,908,000. Additional figures 
are: 

Sept. 1956 
Number of sales a 971 
Value of sales $10,048,795 
Number of mortgages , i 836 
Amount loaned $ 7,132,266 
Number of sherifl’s deeds 4 
Amount of sheriff's deeds _ $ 13,892 $ 
Average residential selling price $ 10,121 $ 


Aug. 1956 
},122 
£12,156.906 
1.030 

$ 9,580,827 
3 3 
6,037 $ 3,328 
11,007 § 10,750 
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Sept. 1955 
1L,J11 
$11,476,934 
1,150 
$10,731,918 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 
percentage of dollar sales volume for the period ending October 6, 
1956, as compared with the same period a vear ago, for Portland and 
other Pacific Coast cities is shown below: 

Week Ending Four Weeks 
Oct. 6,1956 Ending Oct. 6, 1956 
° 9 


Calendar Year 
to Oct. 6, 1956 
Portland 


mately the August level. However, this was slightly lower than that 
for the same month a year earlier. Orders remained unchanged be- 
twen August and September, but were higher than September 1955, 
Reports in October indicate that orders slightly exceeded produce- 
tion during the earlier part of the month at least. The figures below 
were supplied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and are 
in thousands of feet board measure: 
Sept. 1956 


Aug. 1956 Sept. 1955 


anf — 


+3 


—1 
+3 


Los Angeles . 
San Francisco Bay 


Average 
Average 


Unfilled 


weekly production 
weekly orders 


orders, end of month 


179,304 
162,961 
954,132 


180.344 
163,500 
565,820 


188,438 
153,006 
679,600 


Seattle 
United States 


+3 
+2 


+4 
+4 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 

1955 
Number Liabilities Number 

8 $ 160,000 13 

76,000 7 


157,000 13 
259,000 13 


1956 
Liabilities 
$ 421,000 
1,234,000 
1,257,000 
601,000 





Jan. ‘aie 
titel ncdasuliadins 8 
Apr... 13 


Lumber inventory, end of month 1,009,979 956,293 914,956 


i ~Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers em- 
ployed in Oregon increased 0.3 per cent (1,700) between mid- 
August and mid-September 1956. The largest increase was in state 
and local government (5.300). This more than offset the only size- 
able loss (2,900), in logging and sawmills. Employment in mid- 
September was 3.5 per cent higher than in mid-September 1955. 
g . 
More detailed figures frem the Oregon Unemployment Compensa- 
g g pio; 

tion Commission follow: 

Sept. 1956 


Aug. 1956 Sept. 1955 


368,900 21 
310,000 30 
236.000 17 


365,000 
593,000 
534,000 


May....... ae: the ea 14 
Se 
July win, 





Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


. 49,100" 


88.500 
25.4100 


91.800 
25,900 
48,800 


—_—___ 


90 500 
23.700 
15.200 


Aug. none 9 
Sept. 7 
Oct. 13 
Nov — 
Dec —— 


257 ,000 40 1,016,000 
1,009,000 22 504,000 
319,000 = en 
559,000 
436,000 

















“Lumber. During September 1956 the production of lumber in 
the Douglas-fir area of the Pacific Northwest remained at approxi- 


163,000 


. 29,200 
. 85,900 
..... 81,200 
. 163,400 
359,700 
322,700 


166,500 
28,700 
85,400 
76,500 

163,900 


Total manufacturing 159,400 


27,400 
83.900 
76,100 
158,400 
345,800 
505,200 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 7 
Other nonmanufacturing 
354,500 
521,000 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagricultural employment 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.”” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 152 banks and branches monthly. 


Marketing Districts 
ES 


Portland (Portla 

Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) —. ; 

Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, ete.) 

North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 

Douglas, Coos, Curry counties 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 

Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 

Pendleton area scinial ee TD 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area . us pee ae selena ia aia nes 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa OT Pee ae aT ea TO TT EE eS 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 
152 
42 


23 


9” 
Cd 


Sept. 1956 
Compared with 
Aug. 1956 Sept. 1955 
—26.0 S. 
—31.4 » Oe 
—I4. 1. 
— 4.: — .4 
— 9. — 1.8 
— 6. + 8.0 
+ 0.0 
+ 2.9 
+23.3 
+ 8.3 
+-15.0 
+ 2.1 
+ 7.2 


Debits 
Sept. 1956 
$1,681,103,455 
1,012,007 272 
131,480,026 
164,439,834 
27,458,578 
57,701,924 
71,892,915 
33,709,965 
36,933,703 
27,081,089 
40,159,079 
27 977 ,953 
20,258,107 


Debits 

Aug. 1956 
$2.271,107,988 
1,588,757,270 
153,610,951 
172.106.1421 
30.331 873 
61,657,182 
91 526,062 
28,417,597 
24,169,518 
26,164,856 
36,856,507 
27,022,707 


20,187,014 


Debits 

Sept. 1955 
$1,591,074,519 
970,005,530 
133,784,093 
165,068,150 
27,970,653 
53, 122.087 
71,891,217 
32,746,798 
29 955,987 
25,002,406 
34,.923.473 
27,411,871 
18,888,981 


VNne Uoonnn 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 
£ e I 


the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit 


New 


Residential 


and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Additions, 
Alterations 
resi lential & Repairs 


N w Non- 


T otals Totals Totals 


Sept. 1956 Sept. 1956 Sept. 1956 Sept. 1956 Aug. 1956 Sept. 1955 


a ne a ee 
11,740 
55,200 
49,500 
188,000 
226,750 
47,000 
80,500 
82,000 
54.000 
195.500 
30,591 
105,500 
610,650 


Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillshoro . 
Klamath Falls 
MeMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 65.500 
Salem RAR Seo ,. : eel oe 215.300 
Springfield ene ee —— —_ - 59,500 
The Dalles 63.501 
Lane County 500 
Multnomah County ; 450,725 
Wasco County 8.000 
595,292 


$4,758,637 


49 other communities 


Totals 


6 


$ 18,070 $ 186,025 
10,500 5,000 
3,350 16,481 
7,200 10,980 
248,500 11,457 
733,875 59,070 
69,725 12.665 
19,300 29,510 

3,750 17 066 

1,775 9.200 
38,317 29,225 
319.015 11,268 

as : 12,600 
613,185 983 500 

641.625 

150,950 38,9014 

19,309 

1.951 
12.650 
9) B25 
3,500 
189.505 


7,000 
671.796 
3.718.075 


539,183 


£8,819,091 


$1,781,787 


5.261 


245,480 
57.240 
75,034 
67,080 

447.957 

.019.695 

129,390 

129,340 

132,816 
614.975 

263,012 

360.8714 

118,100 


2,207 335 


710.125 
$05,154 
78,809 
72.158 
176,916 
285 
00 
} 324,280 


» $15,359,915 


229.312 
29,682 
112,030 
197,195 
318,101 
1,681,738 
106.175 
54,775 
109,999 
86,590 
151,911 
1,143,564 
293,590 
3,868,195 
15.870 
870.667 
191.682 
78,100 
791,990 
2,155,901 
91,720 
2.552.867 


$15,161,057 


s 


¥ 


94,200 
74,400 
51,100 
72.213 
162,579 
590,919 
263,285 
23,165 
228,150 
34,150 
214.255 
118,130 
333,920 


4.718.310 


136,425 
378,921 

66.075 
334,138 


LOTOS ib 


3.016.010 


347 B82 
1,393,313 


$15,881,018 
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